Two Centuries of English Diplomacy
of policy there was between them absolute agreement. More than once, indeed, the personal leanings of Elizabeth toward Spain had moved Burleigh's apprehensions, but for a moment only. The loyalty felt by Henry VIII.'s daughter to her father's religious settlement more than neutralised any personal predisposition of her own for a Spanish policy. It therefore became Burleigh's paramount object to strengthen, and if necessary embitter, the queen's antagonism to Rome. That, if properly managed, would constitute his best means for preventing either her marriage with the Spanish king or her inclination to a diplomacy tinged too deeply with Spanish sympathies. Either of these things, if not counteracted, must have fatally interfered with the minister's statecraft. England, he intended, should hold the scales containing respectively Spain and France. It was Burleigh's duty so nicely to adjust the balance that the international equipoise should be perfect and permanent. In this way only would the subordination of England either to France or to Spain be averted. Rather indeed, as was his dominating ambition, would the superiority of England to both be secured. Elizabeth's partialities to Spain did not, as everyone knew, imply any fondness for its national religion. Spain, however, manifestly reciprocated the friendly disposition of the English queen. No state really loyal to the Vicar of Christ could consent to be on friendly terms with a sovereign who lay under the ban of papal excommunication. So argued the most fervent and uncompromising of the papacy's English friends. Consequently they showed their consistency by looking
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